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The  Wage-Earning  Woman  and  the  State. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  LAWS  FOR  HER  PROTECTION 
IN  VARIOUS  STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


By  Minnie  Bronson, 

Formerly  Special  Agent,  Bureau  of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce 

and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


One  of  the  most  forcible  arguments  advanced  by  the 
advocates  of  woman  suffrage  is  that  it  would  lead  to  a  fairer 
treatment  of  women  in  industry  and  to  better  laws  for  their 
protection.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  laws  on  our  statute 
books  are  unjust  to  the  wage-earning  woman,  and  that  her 
only  redress  from  this  discrimination  is  in  the  ballot. 

So  often  has  this  view  been  urged  that  it  has  come  to  be 
accepted  by  many  wage-earning  women,  who  have  for  this 
reason  become  advocates  of  a  cause  otherwise  distasteful 
to  them.  A  study  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  of  the 
United  States  will  show  that  these  conclusions  are  as 
fallacious  as  the  premise  is  untrue. 

Fallacious  Arguments  from  the  Shirt  Waist  Strike. 

During  the  shirt  waist  strike  in  New  York,  in  the  winter 
of  1909-10,  a  noted  suffragist,  addressing  the  women  strik¬ 
ers  at  a  street  meeting,  declared  that  if  the  women  engaged 
in  this  industry  had  had  the  ballot,  such  a  strike  as  theirs 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  The  speaker  doubtless 
believed  what  she  said,  and  would  have  been  surprised  to 
learn  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  strikers  were  men,  36  per 
cent,  were  women  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  6 
per  cent,  were  women  workers  of  voting  age  who  had  not 
been  in  this  country  long  enough  to  gain  a  residence. 
Such  statements,  unrefuted,  go  far  to  impress  a  credulous 
people,  too  busy  or  too  indifferent  to  investigate  their 
truth. 
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Laws  enacted 
for  protection 
of  wage-earn¬ 
ing  women 
more  far- 
reaching  than 
laws  for  pro¬ 
tection  of 
wage-earning 
men. 


Laws  for  the  Protection  of  the  Wage-Earning  Woman. 

Reference  to  the  laws  governing  the  labor  of  women 
shows  that  our  law  makers,  far  from  enacting  laws  which 
discriminate  against  the  wage-earning  woman,  are  con¬ 
stantly  enacting  new  and  better  laws  for  her  protection  ; 
that  these  laws  are  constantly  improved,  not  because  women 
have  the  ballot,  or  want  it,  but  because  women  are  entering 
more  and  more  into  the  industrial  life  of  our  country. 
And,  because  of  her  great  function  to  society,  because  of 
her  physical  disadvantage,  and,  above  all,  because  she  is 
not  herself  a  law  maker,  public  opinion  demands  that  her 
rights  and  her  interests  shall  be  doubly  conserved  and  safe¬ 
guarded  from  any  probable  injustice  by  man,  and  that  she 
shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  become  whatever  her 
abilities,  natural  or  acquired,  permit.  And  in  obedience 
to  this  demand,  the  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  wage- 
earning  women  are  more  beneficent  and  far-reaching  than 
the  laws  for  the  protection  of  wage-earning  men. 

Comparison  of  Laws  in  Suffrage  and  Non-Suffrage 

States. 

In  all  but  three  States,  one  of  which  is  a  suffrage  State,1 
laws  have  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  women  who 
earn,  which  laws  are  distinct  from  and  in  addition  to  the 
laws  protecting  all  wage-earners,  men  and  women  alike; 
that  is  to  say,  in  forty-jive  /States  and  three  Territories 
the  laws  for  the  safeguarding  of  wage-earning  women  are 
better  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  laws  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  wage-earning  men.  Moreover,  a  comparison 
of  the  labor  laws  of  the  various  States  shows  that  there  are 
more  and  better  laivs  for  the  protection  of  women  wage- 
earners  in  the  non-suffrage  States  than  in  States  where 
women  have  the  ballot;  the  inference  being  that,  possessing 

i  Women  vote  on  equal  terms  with  men  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 
Washington  and  California  now  (January,  1912)  have  woman  suffrage,  hut  the  laws 
of  these  States  quoted  herein  were  enacted  under  male  suffrage;  these  States  are 
therefore  included  under  non-suffrage  States. 


the  ballot,  a  woman  who  works  must  stand  on  a  level  with 
the  male  worker,  and  ask  no  favors  ;  must  accept  the  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
give  as  many  hours  of  toil  per  day  as  he,  although  no 
increase  in  physical  vitality  will  respond  to  this  demand 
of  the  “  equal  privilege.” 

In  thirty-one  States  of  the  United  States  laws  have  been 
passed  limiting  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  in  which  a 
woman  may  be  employed,  and  applicable  to  all  wage-earn¬ 
ing  women.  Two  of  the  four  suffrage  States  have  no  such 
law,  and  in  Colorado  the  law  applies  only  to  women  who 
must  stand  while  at  work.  For  all  other  women  workers 
the  hours  of  labor  are  not  restricted  in  Colorado. 

Thirty-nine  States  compel  employers  in  stores,  factories, 
shops,  etc.,  to  provide  seats  for  female  employees.  Nine 
States  have  no  such  laws,  and  one  of  the  nine  States  is  a 
suffrage  State. 

In  fourty-four  States,  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  earnings  of  a  married  woman 
are  secured  to  her  absolutely,  and  cannot  be  required  by 
law,  as  can  the  earnings  of  a  married  man,  for  the  support 
of  the  family,  nor  are  they  liable  for  her  husband’s  debts. 
Six  States  do  not  so  provide,  and  one  is  a  suffrage  State. 

Sixteen  States  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  at 
night,  and  specifically  state  the  hours  between  which 
women  may  not  be  employed .  Women  do  not  vote  in 
any  of  these  States. 

Twenty-four  States,  only  one  of  which  is  a  suffrage 
State,  restrict  the  number  of  hours  during  which  a  woman 
may  be  employed,  both  by  the  day  and  by  the  week,  thus 
ensuring  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  ;  while  Colorado  re¬ 
stricts  the  number  of  hours  per  day  only,  without  pro¬ 
hibiting  night  work  and  without  placing  any  limit  upon 
the  hours  per  week,  thus  making  possible  the  employment 
of  women  for  eight  hours  at  night  and  for  every  night  in 
the  week,  including  Sunday ;  this  slight  protection  is 
given  only  to  women  who  must  stand  at  them  occupation. 


Limitation 
of  hours  of 
labor. 


Seats  for 

female 

employees. 


Earnings  of 
a  married 
woman. 


Prohibition  of 
employment 
at  night. 


Restriction 
of  hours  of 
labor  to  secure 
day  of  rest. 
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Comparison  of  Laws  Affecting  Wage-Earning  Women 
in  Suffrage  and  Western  Non-Suffrage  States. 

If  we  eliminate  from  this  comparison  the  manufacturing 
States  of  the  East,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  the 
most  and  perhaps  the  best  remedial  laws  for  wage-earning 
women,  and  consider  only  those  States  which  have  practi¬ 
cally  similar  conditions,  we  are  able  to  determine  more 
definitely  what  woman  suffrage  has  accomplished  for 
wage-earning  women  in  the  States  where  women  have  the 
franchise. 

Two  of  the  four  suffrage  States  place  no  restriction  upon 
the  number  of  hours  a  woman  may  be  employed,  while 
the  neighboring  States  of  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  as  well  as  Oregon  and  Washington, 
regulate  the  hours  by  law.  As  before  stated,  the  law 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  Colorado  applies  only  to 
women  in  standing  occupations,  and  renders  them  helpless 
against  a  seven-day  or  a  seven-night  week.  But  Nebraska, 
on  the  east,  prohibits  the  employment  of  women  at  night 
in  all  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  and  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  limits  the  num¬ 
bers  of  hours  per  week,  thereby  ensuring  one  day  of  rest. 

The  clause  in  the  Colorado  law  restricting  its  operation 
to  women  who  must  stand  at  their  work  renders  it  prac¬ 
tically  ineffective  in  the  factories  of  that  State,  where 
the  manufacturing  is  largely  in  what  is  termed  ‘  ‘  seated  ” 
trades,  —  ready-made  clothing,  dressmaking,  millinery  and 
like  occupations,  and  in  candy  making,  box  making  and 
cigar  making.  The  great  manufacturing  establishments, 
where  women  must  stand  at  work,  like  cotton  and  woollen 
manufacturing,  carpet  weaving,  etc.,  are  not  located  in 
Colorado. 

There  are  a  half-dozen  laws  pertaining  to  the  work  of 
women  in  two  or  three  States  :  as,  for  instance,  a  law  in 
Massachusetts,  prohibiting  employers  from  deducting  the 
wages  of  women  when  time  is  lost  because  machinery  has 
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broken  down  and  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
women  for  a  fixed  period  before  and  after  child  birth  (this 
act  follows  the  precedent  established  in  the  leading  indus¬ 
trial  nations  of  Europe)  ;  or  a  law  in  Delaware  and  Lou¬ 
isiana,  exempting  the  wages  of  women  from  execution  ; 
or  laws  in  California,  Illinois  and  Washington,  providing 
that  no  person  shall,  on  account  of  sex,  be  disqualified 
from  entering  upon  or  pursuing  any  lawful  business,  vo¬ 
cation  or  profession  ;  but  none  of  these  laws  are  found  in 
either  of  the  suffrage  States. 

Wages  of  Teachers. 

With  reference  to  the  wages  of  teachers,  a  suffragist  suffrage 
writer  says  :  “  Woman  needs  the  ballot  because  it  leads  to 
fair  treatment  of  women  in  public  service.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts  the  average  pay  of  a  female  teacher  is  only  one-third 
that  of  a  male  teacher,  and  in  almost  all  of  the  States  it  is 
unequal ;  but  in  Wyoming  and  Utah  the  law  provides  that 
they  shall  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work.” 

This  statement  is  misleading.  Where  teachers  are  doing 
the  same  grade  of  work,  it  will  be  found  that  no  such  per¬ 
centage  as  three  to  one  obtains  in  Massachusetts .  It  may 
be  that  the  sum  of  the  salaries  of  female  teachers  in  the 
State,  divided  by  the  number  of  such  teachers,  is  only  one- 
third  of  the  average  pay  of  male  teachers  ;  but  the  majority 
of  male  teachers  are  principals,  supervisors,  superintend¬ 
ents  and  college  presidents  or  college  professors,  while 
the  country  school  teachers,  the  kindergartners  and  under 
teachers,  are  women. 

It  is  true  that  few  women  are  found  in  the  highest-paid 
positions  of  a  teaching  force,  but  this  is  due  to  other  causes 
than  political.  In  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  colleges 
of  various  grades  and  attendance  in  the  United  States  only 
eight  have  women  presidents,  yet  it  will  scarcely  be  claimed 
that  this  is  due  to  woman’s  political  status. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment,  not  only  among 
fathers,  but  mothers  as  well,  that  their  sons,  whose  train- 
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in g  at  home  is  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  mothers, 
should  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  men  in  their  school 
life  ;  that,  since  the  grown  boy’s  life  of  affairs  will  be  spent 
with  men,  it  should  be  from  men  that  he  learns  to  meet  it 
and  its  obligations  ;  that  he  should  not  receive  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  life  entirely  from  a  sex  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 

It  is  not  denied  that  female  teachers  do  not  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  for  the  work  of 
equal  grade;1  but  here  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is 
paramount. 


Teachers’  Wages  in  Suffrage  and  Non-Suffrage  States. 

The  States  of  Wyoming  and  Utah  are  confirmatory  of 
this  fact,  in  spite  of  the  law  on  their  statute  books  to  the 
contrary.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers 
in  Utah  is  $53.60,  while  the  average  wage  of  male  teachers 
is  $77.32  ;  that  is,  the  average  of  the  female  teacher’s  is  a 
little  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  average  male  teacher’s 
wage.  This  at  first  seems  very  satisfactory,  and  a  partial 
confirmation  of  the  suffragist  argument ;  but  we  find  that 
in  Maine  women  teachers  receive  75  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
of  men  ;  in  Virginia,  80  per  cent.  ;  in  Indiana  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  90  per  cent.  ;  and  in  New  Mexico,  99  per  cent. 
Also,  in  Wyoming  the  average  monthly  wage  of  men 
teachers  is  $85.26,  as  compared  with  $53.05,  the  average 
monthly  wage  of  female  teachers,  or  a  difference  of  $32.21 
per  month,  as  compared  with  a  difference  in  Iowa  of 
$21.81;  Illinois,  $21.36;  South  Dakota,  $20.44;  Wash¬ 
ington,  $16.66;  Oregon,  $15.48;  Ohio,  $14.50;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  $14.38  ;  in  Kansas,  $9.85  ;  in  Oklahoma,  $8.61 ; 
and  in  North  Dakota,  $8.24 ;  while  in  the  southern  States 
the  difference  ranges  from  $20.22  in  Louisiana  to  $6.16 
in  Alabama. 

i  Very  recently  the  women  teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  been  granted 
equal  pay  with  men  teachers.  The  working  of  this  law  will  be  watched  with  inter¬ 
est.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  law  was  passed  in  a  male  suffrage  state  by  a  Legis¬ 
lature  elected  by  male  suffrage. 
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The  average  monthly  salary  for  all  men  teachers  in  the  Average 

°  ^  ^  monthly  salary 

United  States  is  $62.35,  and  of  women  teachers  $51 .61,  of  teachers  in 

ftll  tnc  ot&tes 

a  difference  of  $10.74,  which  is  less  than  one-third  the  gJX^smtes 
difference  found  in  Wyoming  and  less  than  one-half  the 
difference  found  in  Utah. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  twenty-nine  States  in 
which  the  ratio  between  the  salaries  of  men  and  women 
teachers  is  less  than  in  Wyoming,  and  twenty-five  States 
in  which  it  is  less  than  in  Utah ;  twenty-seven  States  in 
which  it  is  less  than  in  Idaho,  and  twenty-one  States  in 
which  it  is  less  than  in  Colorado. 

Eleven  States,  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Idaho, 

Illinois,  Colorado,  Montana,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Washington  and  Indiana,  in  the  order  named,  pay  higher 
monthly  wages  to  women  than  Wyoming  and  Utah,  the 
excess  over  W  voming  running  from  $24  in  California  to 
$2.75  in  Indiana.1 

Labor  Legislation  Shows  Constant  Improvement. 

The  history  of  labor  legislation  shows  conclusively  that 
laws  for  the  wage-earning  woman  are  constantly  improv¬ 
ing,  in  accord  with  her  increasing  employment  in  the 
industrial  world ;  that  her  rights  and  interests  are  best 
safeguarded  in  those  States  where  her  numbers  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  work  are  greatest ;  and  that  each  vear  sees 
new  and  better  laws  enacted  by  legislators  who  are  bitterly  * 
denounced,  by  the  advocates  for  woman  suffrage,  as  un¬ 
justly  discriminating  against  the  wage-earning  women. 

Record  of  Thirty-two  States  (Non-Suffrage)  in  Legis¬ 
lation  for  Working  Women,  1908-1910. 

The  years  1908-10  show  the  most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  in  laws  affecting  the  wage-earning  woman.  Fifty- 
four  laws  were  enacted  by  the  Legislatures  of  thirty-two 

1  Statistics  taken  from  chapter  XVI.  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  1909. 
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Restrictions  of 
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States,  affecting  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 
Chief  among  them  were  the  laws  restricting  or  prohibit¬ 
ing  night  work  by  women  ;  and  the  numerous  laws  which 
were  enacted  or  amended  regulating  the  hours  of  her 
labor  show  a  marked  tendency  to  their  continued  reduction. 

In  most  of  these  cases  existing  laws  were  simply 
amended,  but  in  many  States  entirely  new  legislation 
was  enacted.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  enacted  laws  superseding 
former  laws  ;  while  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Missouri  and  Washington  enacted  initial  laws.  A  Min¬ 
nesota  law  of  1909  prescribes  a  fifty-eight-hour  week  for 
women  employed  in  stores,  shops  and  factories ;  Missouri 
reaches  a  high-water  mark  in  remedial  legislation  by  en¬ 
acting  a  law  prohibiting  night  work  for  women,  and 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  by  the  week  to  fifty-four  in 
all  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,  laundries 
and  restaurants  ;  and  Oregon  strikes  out  a  proviso  of  the 
previous  law  allowing  women  to  work  twelve  hours  per 
day  during  the  week  preceding  Christmas. 

These  thirty- two  States  are  non- suffrage  States,  and  it 
cannot  be  claimed  that  the  votes  of  the  women  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  result.  During  the  year  1911,  sixteen  addi¬ 
tional  laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  women  along 
the  lines  of  hours,  wages  and  night  'work.  Eight-hour 
laws  were  enacted  in  two  States  and  a  material  reduction 
made  in  the  number  of  hours  a  woman  could  be  employed. 
Utah  was  the  only  suffrage  State  making  any  material 
change  in  her  laws  for  wage-earning  women,  and  in  that 
State  a  nine-hour  day  for  women  was  enacted.  The 
history  of  labor  legislation  shows  invariably  that  suffrage 
States  instead  of  being  in  the  vanguard  of  remedial  legis¬ 
lation  have  usually  lagged  behind  and  have  only  enacted 
labor  laws  when  the  majority  of  male  suffrage  States  have 
pointed  the  way. 
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Present  Standard  of  Remedial  Legislation  has  been 
Reached  without  the  Vote  of  Women. 

These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  controverted  either  by 
assertion  or  argument.  Such  misleading  statements  have 
been  made  in  reference  to  the  subject  that  the  wage-earning 
woman  is  led  to  believe  that  existing  laws  were  framed  not 
for  her  protection,  but  for  her  extinction.  And  yet  the 
history  of  legislation  of  all  past  time  shows  no  such  im¬ 
provement  in  humane  laws  as  that  enacted  in  the  last 
decade  for  the  protection  and  safeguarding  of  the  women 
and  children  who  work. 

If  so  much  has  been  accomplished  without  the  votes  of 
women,  and  so  little  has  been  done  with  this  vote,  it  would 
seem  to  behoove  the  wage-earning  woman  to  inquire  care¬ 
fully  into  the  specious  promises  of  the  advocates  for  equal 
suffrage.  Such  inquiry  will  show  her  that  the  variation 
in  the  wage  paid  to  male  and  female  workers  is  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that 
neither  the  wage  paid  to  woman  nor  remedial  legislation 
in  her  behalf  depends  upon  her  political  status. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  equal  suffrage  would  re¬ 
verse  the  remedial  legislation  already  enacted,  but  further 
progress  in  that  line  could  scarcely  be  expected ;  and  the 
constantly  reiterated  demand  that  woman  shall  be  allowed 
to  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  man  may  render 
ineffective  much  of  the  law  which  now  o-iyes  her  an  ad- 

o 

vantage. 

Issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  Opposed  to  the 
further  Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Women. 

Pamphlets  and  leaflets  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

Room  615, 

Kensington  Building, 

687  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


jANTJAEr,  1912. 


